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CONVERSATIONS WITH GEORGE 
MEREDITH 

BY J. P. COLLINS 

It is my good fortune to have talked twice with George 
Meredith. Both occasions were visits to Box Hill, with 
a note from an old friend of his to introduce me, and no- 
body by to interrupt us. Considering how ready he was 
to receive young men, to counsel and encourage them, it 
is a matter for surprise that so few records of his talk in 
this vein survive. Two reasons may account for this: first, 
neglect to make accurate note of what he said, and, secondly, 
a natural despair of reproducing its effect upon the hearer. 

The first time he received me was five years ago, just 
after the fall which injured his leg, and the few notes I took 
were made a day after the visit when the intoxication and 
the sense of privilege were beginning to wear off. He was 
little more than convalescent, and said rather ruefully, ' ' The 
worst thing about old age is to see old friends falling away 
from you." It was not till he began to describe his accident 
that this mood of depression passed off, and then he lit the 
story up with flashes of description. After that his eyes 
grew animated, his hand responsive in its grip, his voice 
cordial. 

The second time I called — a year and a half later — there 
was no dejection in his mood. Except for a brusque retort 
about the public and its opinions, I found him in exuberant 
health and spirits. He remembered me and took a pride 
in showing it. A chance question led him to formulate his 
gospel of success as he understood it — certainly something 
very different from reward and the world's conception. 
This impromptu lay sermon I wrote out carefully without 
loss of time and almost without effort, using an ordinary 
word where I failed to remember his, and avoiding the 
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temptation of trying to recall the magnetism of his talk by 
decorative phrases. In one case, as the reader will see, he 
used a succession of commonplace terms to describe his 
ideal of the home for a worker with ambitions, and, although 
they would have hardly satisfied a literary dilettante, the 
picture tallied with Meredith's own surroundings, which 
struck me as plain in the extreme. They had none of the 
artistry which in a modern house too often betrays a striv- 
ing for effect; nor yet the admired disorder which makes 
the home of many an author picturesque. This time when 
he dismissed me I took no risks. I went up on Box Hill, 
took out a note-book, and wrote down everything I could 
remember. 

Meredith's attitude toward these little receptions of his 
has often been described. He made one think of Prometheus 
bound. His lower limbs were concealed by a rug, as if he 
were a traveler by some train that had caught the secret 
of perpetual motion. They had not supported him for many 
years. As he said himself, he was like the prince in the 
Arabian Nights, endowed with abundant strength of body 
and head, but cursed with legs of marble. He laid a bundle 
of letters down as I entered, half rose with an effort, and 
sank back into his easy-chair. It was in the forenoon before 
his daily ride. Sandy, the Aberdeen terrier, was ferreting 
about his heavy arm-chair, and the tiny table at his elbow 
carried a litter of boxes of matches and cigars, letters, and 
books — most of them in yellow covers. Newspapers were 
altogether absent. Beyond, in the corner, was a turn-table 
bookcase; around the walls and mantel were prints and 
photographs. In its ordered informality and the absence 
of anything superfluous the room was supremely old-fash- 
ioned, comfortable, homely. 

Most of the talk was monologue, partly through the great 
man's deafness, partly the scattering onrush of his sen- 
tences, partly the utter content of the visitor to listen. To 
reproduce the rapid swirl of his ideas would tax any pen 
save his ; certainly no words from any one else convey its 
flow and breadth and vigor. Retrospect and comment on 
matters of the day came tumbling from him headlong, and 
it is hard to say which was the sharper and clearer of the 
two. He leaned well forward to put a question, and before 
he had caught half the answer he was away again, perhaps 
across the gulf of half a century. 
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It is just as hard to say which touched one most, his frank- 
ness over early disappointments, his magnificent buoyancy, 
his store of memories, or his power of conveying a mood 
in a glance. His eyes were of deep autumnal gray, the lids 
looked heavy till he lifted them; his face was tanned with 
long exposure to the winds, his breath was saturated with 
the aroma of fine tobacco. Under his loose lounge jacket 
of fawn-colored Teviot his hands were busy, and there were 
never surely nervous, white, and delicate fingers at the 
service of so massive and Olympian a head. His beard was 
white and bushy; his hair, like foam with the sun on it, 
flowed smoothly onto his forehead and broke into a kind 
of tumbled waves. Far the best portrait of the man, as I 
remember him, is Mr. Sargent's drawing, if the eyes in it 
were not so dim. Nothing dull or lifeless could resemble 
Meredith. His mouth, as one could see imder the mustache, 
was clear-cut, with the drawn and parallel lips of the prac- 
tised elocutionist. His quality, as Dr. Middleton said of 
fine old port, was senatorial. Whatever he said was promul- 
gated with conviction and a certain half-prophetic, high au- 
thority, and the echo of that baying, haunting, resonant 
voice was indescribable. 

Though the absence of any frolic or flourish in the ensuing 
conversations may disappoint the over-expectant reader and 
that disagreeable person, the Meredith idolater, it should 
make them seem the truer to those who haA'e ever listened 
to Meredith talking at ease. For his talk had this in common 
with the best of his writing, that its distinction lay more 
in the ideas than in the form of their expression. Men 
I know who enjoyed some intimacy with him in his prime 
describe his conversation as luminous, impetuous, towering 
in its tirades against convention, and withering in its scorn 
of advertisement, humbug, and pretense. What he made 
me realize continually was that he was an old man willing 
to help a young one with encouragement and guidance, and 
I admired him all the more for putting at my service all the 
useful life experience that two hours' talk would hold. 
There was no attempt to impose upon a listener who was 
only too submissive, as he could see, and there was no 
bravery or pretension, no attempt to wear the chaplet and 
the mantle of the literary man. There was none of what 
he called " the seven-leagued boots of jargon," still less 
of what he calls in Sandra Belloni " talking on tiptoe." 
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Perhaps he was restrained by the thought of danger in talk- 
ing at large to one who, for all he knew, was weak and im- 
pressionable enough to copy the wrong qualities. Perhaps 
he felt the best example with a young journalist was to 
avoid politics and the technicalities of writing and keep to 
the midstream of human interest and good sense. Perhaps, 
as I prefer to believe, he gave no thought to the matter, 
being content to express his own natural self. "What he 
said was for my ear alone, and when I asked permission 
to print it he charged me more than once to keep it to my- 
self until he was ' ' out of the way. ' ' This injunction I have 
obeyed, and where I have related passages to others I have 
resolutely tried not to let it grow, as things upon the tongue 
too often do. There are excisions, of course, where his re- 
marks applied to things of passing interest or where some- 
thing like the same remarks have been recorded from his 
lips before; as, for instance, praise of his favorite paper 
the Journal des Debats, or condemnation of so many of our 
English papers at the present day in their scramble after 
advertisements and circulation. 

"Ido not find to-day," he said — and this was during the 
first visit — " the fearlessness of journalism at its best, the 
journalism of Douglas Cook and Morley and Frederick 
Greenwood. Do you know Greenwood? A splendid fel- 
low. He had the power of projecting his mind into the 
maze of foreign politics several days ahead of the event or 
any one else, and certainly in this I have never known his 
equal. That method seems to be lost in Fleet Street now — 
the tradition even. But if only some one would show the 
way to a higher level than commercialism, and set his paper 
on a platform of authority where it could speak without 
favor or fear of the results, I am sure the public would 
value it and follow it, and the result would be well worth 
the experiment." I recalled how Irving had once said al- 
most the same to me concerning theaters when he was de- 
ploring the fate of the old Lyceum. But Meredith's as- 
surance had the truer ring in it. 

About that time the Japanese "War was filling men's 
minds. I wondered why in the general chorus of praise no 
one had said anything of the heroism of the Japanese women. 

" "Well, it will be said in good time," he replied. " One 
thinks of them as delicate, tender creatures, physically frail, 
vol. oxen. — no. 685 53 
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and wrapped in taste and codes of etiquette; but if they 
produce a race of heroes like this, they must surely be some- 
thing beyond our preconceptions. Happily, travel is doing 
"wonders to enlighten us about our neighbors, and much re- 
mains to learn, my friend. When I was young I had a great 
desire to get away and see the world; I should have made 
for Japan as soon as anywhere, for I always admired its 
art as possessing an exquisite humor and point that we 
cannot find elsewhere." 

I had the temerity to ask him what was his favorite book 
as a boy. 

He mentioned several of the older favorites, till at last 
he smiled and held up a warning finger. This was one of 
his reminders of the rule of discretion I was to observe. I 
nodded and he went on. 

" There was one book I was fond of when I was quite a 
small fellow and that was a story called The Boy Crusoe. 
I forget who wrote it, and can't imagine why. I believe it 
was a woman. It was a strange and bewildering affair." 
And with increasing relish in the recollection he entered on 
a burlesque of the narrative, winding up to a tremendous 
passage of revenge on the edge of a lake or somewhere, 
where the villain was inconsequently melted by the playing 
of a flute. I thought of the tin-whistle idyl in Feverel. He 
laughed and then went on: 

" At last some one gave me The Arabian Nights, and I 
lived and lived in them until I said to myself, ' Why, I can 
write a story in that vein,' and I wrote a book called The 
Shaving of Shagpat. That was years afterward, and there 
are people who read it still." This remote way of talking 
of his books was the only trace of mannerism in his humor 
I perceived, and innocent enough it was to one who had 
seen something of tbe weak side of authorship, its unbridled 
egotism, its affectation of humility or neglected worth, and 
a ceremonial manner of approaching its own concerns, all 
in the manner of the artless Mr. Crummies. 

" I was bold enough to show some of my early works to 
Carlyle, and he advised me to turn to history as the re- 
pository of facts. I said to him, with all deference, I thought 
there were greater things in the world than facts. He 
turned on me and said, ' But facts are truth and truth is 
facts.' I said: ' No, pardon me. If I may say so, truth 
I take to be the broad heaven above the petty doings of 
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mankind which we call facts.' He gave me a smile of pity, 
for my youth, as I suppose, and then said, ' Ah, weel, if ye 
like to talk in that poetic way ye may; but ye '11 find it in 
your best interest, young man, to stick to f ahcts. ' ' ' 

Again he laughed at the humor of the contrast. He was 
to give me his view of history and its vanities in another 
talk a year or two later, as you shall see. In the interval 
this anecdote of Carlyle appeared in print, I believe, from 
some other hand and with a variation, but it seems worth 
while to give the version here as I wrote it at the time. 

Burning to gather his views concerning pictures, I tried 
to ask if the Pre-Raphaelites had lost any of their glamour 
for one who had been their valiant comrade in letters, and 
whether he had ever been tempted to authorize an illus- 
trator for his novels. Perhaps the question was clumsily 
framed, a tiresome infliction on a deaf man. The chance 
passed and it did not recur ; but one or two things he said of 
music had the right touch of revelation. He was talking of 
a habit of humming to himself. 

" Greenwood, I remember, once confessed to me he had 
this habit, and I said, ' Why, then, you are a Welshman.' 
He said, ' Now you come to mention it, there is Welsh blood 
somewhere in my veins. ' I said, ' So there is in mine ' ; and 
I know that Welshmen have this knack of music, together 
with other attributes not quite so agreeable." 

I thought of the passage about music and the Welsh in 
Harry Richmond, and the sly remark in Sandra that there 
is human nature and Welsh nature. 

" Sometimes," he went on, " old strains of operas go 
rambling through my head; either a bit of " Ernani " or 
the " Ballo in Maschera " or the quattuor from " Rigo- 
letto." A wonderful fellow Verdi seemed once, until you 
found that by passing the fingers up and down the keys 
you hit on an air yourself and saw how slender was his 
inspiration. When those old arias of his are haunting me 
they are hard to drive away, and sometimes they follow me 
to bed and keep me wakeful. Then I have to beat them 
down with a bar or two of Wagner. Wagner is the one 
musician." 

I asked if I might see his chalet before I went, and he 
assented, telling me the now familiar story of the way in 
which he used to make it a sort of hermitage whenever he 
had a book in writing. He slept there at night, and his 
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household were forbidden to disturb him or even to serve 
his meals, except to leave something simple inside the door 
for him to consume at his leisure. This Spartan method 
moved me to say how his brother authors must have envied 
him his grand physique, but he shook his head. He had 
overtaxed it with too much dietary discipline years ago, 
he said. An inherent weakness of the stomach, that he 
ought to have treated under advice, he strove to conquer by 
resolute measures, and they failed. He told me that many 
a morning he went out fasting at dawn for a long and 
arduous tramp across the hills, returning for a late break- 
fast that exhaustion made unappetizing; and when his rules 
of regimen made him tackle it in spite of himself, the re- 
action made the afternoon of work sometimes a barren one 
and usually a burden. 

He went on to speak of the strange correspondence he 
received from professed admirers, many of them women, 
and one letter he referred to as remarkable was written 
by an American lady occupied in the cause or profession of 
education. He mentioned it for its insight into his books 
and its frank and daring outlook into the problems of the 
future. That talk, as I remember (and I regrefr my notes 
were all too short), ended with a noble eulogy of America, 
and the Americans. 

" They are more adventurous than we," he said, " and 
more prepared to test the new idea. I look forward to a 
great future for them when we, perhaps, have fallen behind 
the times. At any rate, if you live to see it, as I shall not, 
you will find, my friend, that the greatest nation will be 
the one where men and women are the nearest thing to being 
equal. But both of the sexes have a deal to learn before 
that time comes. 

" And now I must dismiss you. They are waiting with 
my chariot to take me for my round." 

I felt like asking if I might have the honor of walking 
alongside the little chaise, but something in his eye showed 
that he had had enough of strangers for the time being. 
I went up to the chalet in the hilly garden at the back of 
the house — the hermitage I have spoken of — and found it 
simply planned ; just a couple of rooms, with a low-lying bed 
in one and a desk in the other. Around the desk were 
shelves' of books, many of them French yellow-backs or 
German criticism. The English books were few — Swin- 
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burne among the moderns and no sort of order or selection 
among the rest. Too obviously the shelves had been ran- 
sacked whenever he had sent for a volume he required, and 
either the truants had never returned or they came back in 
heaps and remained so. "With all its lumber the little place 
was nothing but a ' ' bare, ruined choir ' ' ; the spirit had 
gone out of it and left it cold and dead. The sight of so 
much litter, by contrast with the glowing presence I had 
newly left, made me think of the many useless books which 
have been written to " interpret " him. 

As I left the gate and trudged up the slope of Box Hill 
I caught sight of a little procession winding up by the road. 
First came Cole, the gardener, taciturn as ever; then the 
patient donkey; then the little chaise with the great man 
in it. As for Sandy, the terrier, he was; everywhere, in and 
out of the bushes, nosing for something to worry, and 
pursued at intervals by a call from his master which echoed 
about the hill. That voice will haunt the Surrey hills for 
me if I live to be a hundred. As I recall it now and try to 
imitate the sound it suggests in his own phrase the note 
that made it so distinct from other men's. He was " keep- 
ing the young generation within hail." 

The second time that Meredith received me my errand 
was soon explained. I had come to ask if he had anything 
to say from the standpoint of a man on the brink of his 
eightieth year. I would have quoted John of Gaunt on the 
eloquence of men who find themselves approaching their 
end; but the lines seemed absurdly unsuited to this hale 
and alert old man. I soon began to feel my powers of per- 
suasion useless. His brows descended and his lips met 
grimly before he turned on me and answered: 

' ' I have nothing to say to the world, no message or pro- 
nouncement or anything of the kind. It has been my rule 
for many years now to refuse to be interviewed, and when I 
have set that rule aside it has always been with great reluct- 
ance and too often with regret. My feeling amounts to a posi- 
tive dislike to seeing my name in print. Besides, I cannot 
believe that anybody wants to hear anything more from 
me; the world and I have too little in common. You may 
say that I have no resentment against it and that I am all 
for rational progress. I would like to see people keeping 
their heads clear of cant and prejudice anct refusing to" be 
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drawn or driven into wholesale stupidity. But the public 
at large has never taken any great notice of me ; whatever I 
say is Meredithian and this is considered enough to con- 
demn it. When I started to say things in my own way they 
coined the word Meredithian, which means Pickwickian, you 
know — something to be disregarded." 

When this splenetic overture was passed a calmer smile 
came into his face, and he began to ask about old friends. 

" How is ? A splendid fellow. And ? Is his 

venture flourishing? I am glad to hear it. He was always 
a sterling worker, and I dare say he works hard still. As 
I remember them they had a pretty hard struggle of it. 
So had I; so had we all, what with newspapers and maga- 
zines, and reviewing and writing to order, prose or verse, 
and reading for publishers, and the rest of it. ' ' He shrugged 
his massive shoulders and his fine eyes went up to the ceiling. 

I thought I saw an opening for the message at last. 
" What," I asked, " is the best compensation in drudgery?" 

He gripped the arms of his chair and reflected for a mo- 
ment. " If you mean," he replied, " keeping your soul 
alive, I would say — make for yourself a quiet, unassuming, 
cultivated, but comfortable domestic atmosphere. Marriage, 
where there is true love on both sides and a right choice, is 
the greatest happiness on earth; there is no other state to 
equal it. I asked a physician the other day — an admirable 
fellow — how old he was and why he had never married. He 
said he had never met the occasion or the woman, and I 
answered that perhaps he had never really looked for her. 
By all means, I would say, marry, but marry carefully and 
rightly. It solves many problems both for the man and 
the woman ; and how are women to develop their best facul- 
ties and virtues if you leave them to dwindle into spinster- 
hood? 

" Then, secondly, I would say, find out your tastes and 
refine them ; they are the best soil for your ambitions. And 
when your ambitions stand out clear don't let them perish 
or be crushed or crowded out of you by excess of task work. 
This is important for all young men to remember, especially 
when opportunity seems remote. MbvstoI Otot — the gods 
are slow; but they surely work their way in time. And 
never be put down or deterred by a failure. You will come 
to see that failure, after all, is a better and sounder adviser 
than success. Think of Dickens and the way that premature 
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success turned his head until he came to regard himself 
almost as a sacred person. George Eliot, again — I remem- 
ber her famous receptions, when she sat in the corner with 
all the airs of a priestess and callers filed before her to 
such a length that some of them had to wait an hour or 
two to get a word with her. I can see Lewes now taking 
some one by the elbow and saying, ' Come this way, my dear 
sir, and see if I can't edge you in somewhere among the 
early ones.' " The scorner of success lay back in his chair 
with closed eyes and shook with inward laughter at the 
recollection. 

" Carlyle now," Mr. Meredith went on, " was preserved 
from all this folly by his great and saving grace of humor. 
It sweetened the great humanity in him and revived him 
after his enormous labors. No one knows the extraordinary 
pains he took, and how he toiled so that every word of a 
sentence should fall on the ear with the emphasis it carried 
in his mind. They say he was unapproachable; I never 
found him so. Mrs. Carlyle once said to me : ' Thomas is 
hard to bear with now he has finished the first volume. 
What 'he will be when he gets into the third I can hardly 
bring myself to think.' But he was soon restored, and 
after an hour's talk with him he would recall something or 
other he had said and end it all with a great peal of 
laughter." 

I ventured to say: " Most of us have a grudge against 
Carlyle, and that is for the savage way in which he dealt 
with Charles Lamb." 

" "Well," was the retort, " there were reasons there, or 
excuses at any rate. Carlyle was a man to whom the reali- 
ties of life were solemn things, and he did not know, he 
could not see, that the flippancy and banter he detested were 
Lamb's way of making those realities endurable. It is 
more than probable that Carlyle never knew the tragic 
undercurrents of Charles Lamb's life, although if any one 
bad enlightened him he would have pondered them over for 
a moment, I dare say, and then dismissed the matter with 
a ' puir creature, puir creature ! ' 

" I remember saying to Carlyle once, ' Sir, there is one 
man made for your pen and that is Bismarck,' but he shook 
his head and answered me sadly enough, 'Too late.' It is 
very grievous to think of his coming to the end of his stu- 
pendous labors and so much of them expended on historical 
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research. History is a thankless field for a man of such 
gifts as his. What would he have said if he could have 
known that a single generation would overlay his work 
with new investigations and new discoveries? So far as 
the evidence was available in his day his French Revolution 
was perfect, yet already we know that his view of the flight 
to Varennes was wrong. In the matter of Frederick he 
fared rather better, for he had the advantage of new ma- 
terials and he went over much of the ground himself. That 
is what helped him for the battles, and his battle scenes are 
magnificently, Homerically done. I had the chance of judg- 
ing them in 1866, for I was war correspondent to the Morn- 
ing Post at Vienna. My sympathies were all with Italy, as 
you may guess, but I came to admire the many fine qualities 
of the Austrian officers. And I remember realizing on the 
actual field how Carlyle, with the few materials at his com- 
mand, must have striven and worked to obtain such a grasp 
as he did of the conditions of the struggles in Frederick. 

" There is one more thing to say on the question of 
compensations in drudgery, and that is the love of nature. 
I have always thought of the younger men, and it has made 
me anxious for them to get their chances, or at any rate 
better chances than came to me. I would say to them, ' The 
best safeguard against discouragement in yourself and in- 
appreciation from others is to go out into the open and 
renew your being in the fresh winds of heaven. ' I remem- 
ber when my first novel, Richard Feverel, appeared it fell 
from the press almost unnoticed. There was no reason 
that I could see why it should succeed, but there was less 
reason why it should be misconstrued. A few days brought 
me in some nonsense written about the story in the papers, 
and my irritation grew when I found how some of my re- 
viewers misunderstood one passage. It was the first English 
story which tried, I think, to describe realistically the tempta- 
tions a young man has to face; and it raised a storm of 
abuse about my ears. For the life of me I cannot see how 
it erred, but the reviewers belabored me and made me mis- 
erable for a while. Then I flung their opinions aside and 
went up to the hills ; and presently, as I found myself with 
the grass under my feet, the birds wheeling about me, and 
the broad sky overhead, I soon forgot it all. You can dis- 
cipline yourself against these things if you care to take the 
trouble. 
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" There was one man different from the rest, though; it 
was that strange, tempestuous, robustious fellow Henley. 
He got hold of my books, and hammered it into the public 
that I was worth reading; and I remember in particular 
my surprise at the enthusiasm he put into a review of Diana 
in the Athenaeum. It was done in his usual vein — first a 
clap on the shoulder, then a slap on the back, and here a 
fault and there a fault and some little pap of praise at the 
end — but he meant it, every word. Perhaps you know it 
was America that took up Fever el first; then England slowly 
followed. If I had depended upon a general chorus of 
praise, or been afraid of blame, it might have disturbed 
me, but it never did. I remember Tennyson saying to me 
once, as we were walking from Orleans House down to the 
river, ' Apollodorus says I'm not a great poet.' I won- 
dered to myself who Apollodorus could be till I remembered 
there was a certain man of the name of Gilfillan who wrote 
under that name in an insignificant paper of those days; 
and I said, ' Why trouble your head with what Apollodorus 
says?' He answered me very gloomily, ' He shouldn't have 
said I'm not a great poet' And I remember, too, that 
another attack in a third-rate weekly paper, great as he 
was, caused Tennyson three nights of insomnia. No, sensi- 
tiveness like that is too dear a price to pay. I need not 
tell you the rogues never kept me awake." 

"We fell back on hack-work and the hardships of reviewing 
for a daily paper, where a book has to be secured at short 
notice and the estimate written against time. Mr. Meredith 
confessed that he still read omnivorously — newspapers, 
magazines, reviews; and that through the agency of the 
London Library and the kindness of friends there was no 
book of importance in any field of literature which he failed 
to get and read. But he inveighed against the dearness of 
books, and the svibjeet was high in the public mind at the 
time. 

" Two guineas," he said, " is no uncommon price to pay 
in England for a book of memoirs, and this is dictated by 
the existence of the libraries and the fact that ours is not 
a book-buying public. Yet in French I can usually get an 
admirable new work for twelve shillings or so, with the 
advantage of leaving the binding a matter of option until 
the book turns out to be worth it or not. Then if I want 
luxuries I can always get editions on Japanese paper or 
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vellum. I buy a good many of these French memoirs, and 
bind a few. But I think that in cheapening our books the 
publishers are starting at the wrong end. If we are to 
have cheap novels, and the binder is to get his share, there 
will be precious little left for the author. The man with 
a reputation may not mind, because he can make his own 
terms, but it will be hard on the younger men; and I don't 
think, after all, that the increase in sales will justify the 
change. ' ' 

The conversation turned on marriage, and Mr. Meredith 
spoke of the way in which his opinions had been sought on 
the question of platonic love by a morning paper. " It was 
over a case that turned up in the divorce courts," he said, 
" in which the lady had been kissing somebody; and I had 
to say that when it descended to the kissing stage I thought 
Cupid flew in and Plato departed. I think I have made it 
clear in Diana that a man with a wife who cultivates male 
friends, and interests herself in a variety of affairs, has 
need to be indulgently aware of all she does and trust her 
generously if they are to remain loyal to each other, for 
the moment a woman of that sort finds him out in any shal- 
lowness or petty artifice nature contrives to be revenged 
and to trick him somehow." 

In the pause that followed I told Mr. Meredith the great- 
est enthusiast about his novels I ever met, and the man 
who led me to read them, was a compositor who could not 
afford to buy them on his wage of fifty shillings a week. 
He beamed with pleasure at the thought of his books ap- 
pealing in such a quarter, and said, "Yes, there are sprinkled 
here and there about the world men who cultivate their souls 
unto themselves and go their own way happy." He asked 
what town it was; and when I spoke of its matter-of-fact 
surroundings, with some pride therein, he went on to say, 
" Well, after all, youth can build what castles it likes and 
environments do not greatly hamper it; but when you come 
to years like mine, my friend, you begin to make stipula- 
tions." He spoke of the interior trials that young men have 
to face unaided, and said the encounter might be rendered 
easier if only men would teach their sons sanely and 
cautiously that evil is not always so repulsive as religion 
would have us believe, and that the right attitude toward 
what is so glibly called " sin " is a great compassion. 
Finally he said: 
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" I am glad to see that there are men in religion who are 
advanced enough in these days to put that compassion into 
their discourse, and who open their eyes with a truer and 
deeper recognition of things as they are. 

" Good-by; bear in mind what I have said and tell it to 
the younger men. First, make yourself a home worthy of 
the name, marry wisely, purify your tastes and ambitions; 
and when others discourage you go out into the fields and 
talk to nature. God bless you!" 

Closing his gate behind me, I turned to take a last look 
at his house, and the thought of its great serenity put me 
in mind of the prayer of Socrates in the Phcedrus: " Grant 
me to be beautiful in the inner man and all I have of outer 
things to be at peace with those within. May I count the 
wise man only rich. And may my store of gold be such as 
none but the good can bear." 

So well does it all express George Meredith that it might 
have been written in " the Pilgrim's Scrip." 

J. P. Collins. 



